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With the red hair blown back from off her face 


- Apart ous sits, within some secret bower, 


And with her low voice, “hour after hour, | 


She: spell she weaves, while, careless in their grace, 


Light fingers swiftly on the harp- -strings pace, 
_ Throbbing a song of love over wood and flower, 


Which he who hears, shall have no will + nor powe er 


BM leave for evermore the enchanted place. 


Even SO y that. youth, who ne thy palace Heyes. 
- Weary from hunting i in the forest green, 

At first passed on, then hesitating, stayed, 
Lured to thy harp’ s ‘delight, O Fairy Queen | 


By thy low voice “twixt life and death i is swayed, 
Remembering nought of all else that has been. 


ay ‘ ; 3 ae aly i 5 ‘ 
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ee ' OCTOBER. : os 
| : I live in a world of falling leaves, | oe a oe i 
x : | Yellow and brown and red, _ = co he : : 
2 : os Wet with the tears of flowerful summer that’s lost and dead, ae 
P: : | Stifled beneath the falling leaves, | : 
| F } it Yellow and brown andred. any | es " 
, by Who cares if the apples be rosy and ripe, 3 ae a 
| : , ; 3 . And the corn from the meadows gathered, : i 
: ey When the sombre clouds and the wailing pipe 
; Proclaim the coming of Autumn, s | ’ ae : 
: . os _ With her ripe red fruits, and her rank dead leaves, | i a 
os -\ Her mournful mists and golden sheaves— ) 
. Autumn! Autumn! | 2 
is : | All the year long has your drear song, | | : | : 7 
. Pe ae “Gloomy and drear song ce 
I 2 gis , Lain in the wiblit. 
a Deep in the violin— 





And suddenly on the wings of a long-drawn sigh, _ re Z 
In a burst of throbbing ecstacy, © a : cae a 
You float from your prison and fill the air, | | 
the Drowning the noise and trumpet blare, : : 
| poe Filling the world with a revel of tune, Te oe As : a 4 | 
| Dancing alone ’neath a blood-red moon, a a os 


! Spectral and pale in your misty veil, 
ai. a | Spirit of the Autumn! 


/ 
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MARGUERITE. 





, 5 ie king smiled. 


“It is perhaps a pity that M. de Vare is already affianced.” 


The Count emulated the royal smile. 

“The wedding is next week,” he observed; ‘“‘de Vare is on the eve of 
departure.”’ 

“He employs well his last moments.” 

They watched silently for a minute. Then the king shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“The parting is over,” he said rather loudly, as a young man bowed low 
and left the room; “‘the fair provincial has won after all.” 

When Majesty raised its voice there was silence. 

The whole Court looked at Mme. de Langle. Her eyes were still on the 
door, but she heard and flushed, and most of the women smiled. She 
looked very handsome in her grief and anger, and the deep orange of her 
dress became her well. | 


“M. de Vare’s fiancée is very beautiful and virtuous, is she not? A sweet 


= ee 
. woe - 


country maid all innocence and roses!” It was a little dark woman who 
~ spoke, standing not far from the king. 
A tall lazy-looking courtier in green velvet and lace took up the answer. 
“T cannot remember,” he drawled, ‘de Vare has not dwelt so much on 
the charms of the fair Marguerite of late.” 
| He let his eves rest admiringly on Mme. de Langle’s face, and she 
| | rewarded him with a quick glance. 
: The Court was still waiting to hear what she would say. 
| ‘“Mademoiselle Marguerite is doubtless counting her chickens,” she said _ 
with disdainful significance, and the smile was on her side this time, but 


only for a moment, 








Son fs ee Y hate 





“A domestic paragon indeed,” said the little dark woman again, “and 
up here, in Paris, we cannot even break the eggs!” 

Mme. de Langle knew how to recover herself quickly. 

“T am going into the country for a few days,” she said slowly and ene 


‘perhaps I may be able to learn that art.” 
¥ * * % Me se 


There is now no reason for silence. Reason rather there is that the long - 


silence should be broken. The World, they say, is censorious. I will not 
contradi&. They would answer doubtless, that a country curé is no judge 
and, certes, he should hold no brief for the World. Itis better to leave 
no place for evil-speaking, were it but to save one soul from one sin of 
false-witness. : 
It is only a week ago that I was summoned to the death-bed of my old 
friend Johannes Hssen, the famous German painter. | 

I was sitting in my study when the summons came, and my eyes fell at 
once on the picture which hangs below the Ecce Homo. It was hanging 
with its face to the wall; but when I had read of my friend’s illness I rose 
and turned it to the light. 


The necessary permission for the journey was easy to obtain, and I 


started that night; but'it is a far cry from Touraine to the great bustling 
German city, and it was drawing towards the evening of the next day 
before I arrived. ' Hans was very weak, but welcome shone in his eyes, 
and I did not leave him again. } 

It surprised me to find how pure his French was. He had lost the 


guttural accent which had given us such cause for mockery in the far-away 


days when he was an Art student and I a seminariste. What made it ~ 


stranger was that he had never been in France since the time when he 
had last visited me, more than thirty years ago. It puzzled me then, but 


I can guess at the explanation now, 
























From time to time he hocks of his past life, with a sitnee, alnicey 


childish joyousness. But it was only a few words at the last which — : 


me the clue to the mystery of his wonderful happiness. | eu 

His bed stood i in the corner of the great studio, and I had_ some : 
difficulty to avoid falling over the piles of canvas and stacked easels. ie 
struck me as strange that all the pictures - save one should be turned to 


the wall, and that that one should be almost a replica of the portrait in my 


study at home. I eo that it must have been quite an early work of 


the painter, since it was thirty years ago that. Hans. had sent me the 2 
original ; yet the paint on this copy was fresh and scarcely hardened. | 
"Hans noticed that I was looking at it, and smiled gaily, 
“T finished that last week,” he said, pointing, with trembling anet 
“The old hand has not been unsteady for long,” 
“But the model?’ I said confusedly. ‘ 
“The model! It is my wife. Ah, thank God she never changes!’ he | 


. answered with a tender smile that lit up the fine old face. ‘She will be 


coming soon,” he added, and his oe began to grow bright as it seemed Wk 


to me with fever. 
The sun was setting and the cathedral spires stood out sharply against 


the clear green sky. Perhaps the light dazzled me as I. gazed out, puzzling : 


over his words; for when I turned from the window all seemed dim. 


suddenly I saw that Hans had risen in bed and was holding out both 
hands, his ey es wide and shining. 
‘ Marouerte mai tiie 1’? he cried, and I heard a soft rustling anda sound 
as of the click of a high-heeled shoe upon the polished floor. 

Hans fell back exhausted. 


Ne 


Ves, she came,’ he murmured, “but I forget, you have seen her before, 


that, cee in the ee and while I wondered greatly he fell asleep. 





2 


The arrangements seemed to fall naturally to my fot. 
I summoned the housekeeper and told her of we master’s death, and 
“suggested that she should inform Madame. 
She looked at me in astonishment. 
“Madame?” she repeated stupidly. 
“But yes, Madame Essen. His wife.” ek 
“Rxcuse me, your reverence, my master was not married. I have 


alway s kept his house.” 


It was as I thought then, And yet he had spoken of his wife | 


Iam no visionary and can lay claim to no deep spiritual experience. 
Rather I have an aversion to the so-called supernatural. EF -do not offer 
this narrative as an adequate solution of the mystery of my friend’s life, 
but I will simply state the events of his visit to me, since his a words 
may justify me in thinking that the clue lies hidden in them. , | 
_ He had come almost by chance to sketch the chateau ; and finding me, 
his old comrade, installed'in the presbytére, was content to spend a few 
Bays idling i in the gardens and woods, and making sketches that to me 
were mere blurs, but to him seemed to mean unutterable things. 

‘One morning as I was coming down from saying mass in the shrine on 
the hill, I found him waiting for me at the bottom of the steps. He was 
gazing out over the wide plain in silence, The sun was just raising the 
opal mist above the delicate yellow-green of the meadows, and the Loire 
shone like silver far away on the plain, and drew to deep blue at our feet 
as it were, down through the ilex leaves. 
| Hans drew a long breath. 

ga could wish I were a landscape painter,” he said. ‘et us g0 up to 

the chateau if you have finished your orisons.”’ 


assented, not knowing what should come, We went up the rough way 
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through the wood to the castle, and joined the road at the great entrance. 


Hans wandered about making hasty sketches and singing the while ; 


now and then he called down cheerfully to me, where I sat reading on 


the terrace wall, somewhat distracted by the jumping of the golden carp 


in the fountain below. After a time I noticed that I had not heard the | 
merry voice and whistle for nearly half an hour; and, closing the breviary, 


I went in search of Hans. I found him in the chapel, in one of the deep- 3 


carved stalls close to the altar, making a drawing of the woodwork. He 
called out to me to sit in one of the opposite stalls. 


I do not know whether it was my long walk fasting, or the Sudden 


| change from the sunlight outside to the darkness of ae chapel, but I fell 


asleep. The sound of chanting woke mie. 

The chapel had grown strangely misty and the many candles lighted 
on the altar shone dimly on the brocaded hangings and gilded shrine. 
But what I saw, I saw none the less truly, and I see it now as clearly, 
and shall see till I die. | 

Hans was leaning back and his face looked white against the woodwork, 
and he too watched the scene that I can never forget. ag 

The hidden choir was chanting with an insistent rhythm that surged 
down from the painted gallery and filled the upper air with swaying sound. 

In the middle of the chapel stood a group, shadowy, uncertain at first. 
Gradually the gleam of steel and the gloss of rich garments began to 
show more distinctly, and I saw a priest before the altar and’a red-robed 
acolyte swinging a censer whereof the scent is still in my nostrils. There 
was a murmur in the group, and one and another turned a face toward 
me; a beautiful, scornful woman, and a tall man in green velvet slashed 


with silver, who leant against a pillar and played idly with his sword. 


But though their eyes were turned to me, I knew that they saw only a 


figure, white-robed and veiled, which moved slowly up the chapel and 


— 


——— 
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stayed in the circle of light. 
I glanced at Hans. He was leaning forward now, gazing intently. 
There was a long pause, and the chanting died away. The candles 


burnt low, and the incense thickened the air. The white figure bent and 


swayed. Suddenly there was a clang of steel, and angry voices were raised, : | 
and at last one voice rang out mockingly. ae 
| 4 
“He has not come then, your bridegroom? Pah, he will never come!”’ ie 


The bride sank down with a low sobbing cry, before the altar. 


There came to me the feeling that belongs to some dreams, when each 


Ae SO aca i IE 
PR SS e 


movement seems familiar, and yet we cannot guess the end. I seemed to | f 
see through a long vista of years, this same scene repeated countless 4 
times, to hear a thousand echoes of that cry of the agony of humiliation. | 
What followed I knew was strange and yet it came with the force of the 


expected answer to an oft-propounded riddle. A movement from Hans ) : 


we, 


attracted my attention towards him. 


es Alo aaa 


He had risen and was making his way down between the carved 


seats, and I heard his foot stumble on the lowest step, but he held 


ae meee, a me *e 
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his head high as he strode towards the altar and took his place at 
the bride’s right hand. 


There was a quick hum of surprise among the group; but the priest. 


one. % . jet 


— turned calmly, raising his hand to hush the sound. 


“The bridegroom has come,” he said simply, and stooped to raise the 


oe 


crouching bride. 


I could scarcely hear what followed for my mind was all awhirl, but I 


Ge ee eae 


saw the rings exchanged, the hands raised in blessing, and then I too 


sank down in adoration before the Eternal sacrifice. 


ERE OE Rp ROE ERLE NT IE ow 


When I raised my head Hans was kneeling alone before the altar. He 
rose and came down the chapel and as we passed out together he held 


out his hand. I took it, and as I hope for Life Immortal, I swear to 


s 
g 
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you that I felt a ring, but when we came out into the sunlight there 
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hs was no ring upon his hand. 
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That is all. 


What would you have? I can offer no explanation, and yet I believe 


that here a wrong was righted and a man’s life filled with joy. 





Do you believe it? — ) : Le 
Well, it does not matter. Sometimes I should not believe it myself, if 
it were not for the picture over there, It is a portrait of a dainty lady in 


rich flowered brocade. The background is soft and misty, and the powder- 





yl au _ ed hair is cloudy round the face, but the light falls clear on the white 
ae : forehead and delicate, tremulous lips, and leaves dark shadows beneath 
i" the eyes. 


The mist and light meet in the eyes theniselves, and as I gaze into them 


ee 


at Pm = ki 
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a 


it seems to me that the painter has left them unpainted, and that the 








i spirit has come to dwell in them. | ; 
fl | They used to mock me-tenderly for the poor silly trick I played, inl 4 
\ 2 turning them for long years to the wall, but now they only shine with . 
4 sweet content. | : | | ‘ 
1 | To-morrow is All Sotils’ Day. ' | ie ‘i * 
i I shall climb up to the chftteau in the early dawn, and there, before the - 
| altar of this mystery, I shall say a solemn mass for the departed. 


“On whose souls, sweet Jesu, have mercy!” 
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THE PARROT’S RETURN. 


My Parrot, an obtrusive bird, 
Who whistles shrill, and briskly swears, 
Sits all day long, with muttered word, 


In his snug cage, beside the stairs. 


But this bright morning, when the DICEae 
Soft in the garden-corners cried, 

Poor Poll, with rising envy, sees 
The great, green, glittering world outside. 

ve cage was open! ‘twould be sweet 
To win ancestral liberty ! 

He crossed the lawn with crafty feet, 


And fluttered to a sheltering tree. 


All day, with soft seductive art, 
‘Poor Poll!’ and ‘Pretty Dear ! we cried : 
And only, from the tree’s dark heart, 


A demon’s mocking laugh replied. 


But when the grim and haunted night 
Fell darkly, veiled with chilly showers, 

Poor Poll, with hurried, awkward flight, 
-Relinquished his aerial bowers. 

Oh then , as some sea-battered craft 
Wins gladly to the welcome shore, ; 

Poll smoothed his ruffled plumes, and laugh’ qd, 


And vow d he would not wander more! 


™~* 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 





-MAGDALEN COLLEGE BY NIGHT. — 


— (Nocturne in Haikais). | : 


The sky over-head— 
- Black curtain pierced by the stars: 


< omilvet the stars burn. om 


Sable and silver: 


Gloom and glamour of chestnuts, 


Glitter of lamplight. — 


Argent appearing 


~ 


_ All apparelled in moonbeams — 
Lady of Lilies [ | 3 


ne 


ye 


— Queen of thy river; | 
Radiant, wonderful, white, - 


Mother of Poets! 


aS Singing thy beauty 


: I—never thy son indeed— 


* 


| Thy lover alway, 


\ 
AS 


; Parting, salute thee, 
Dear Lady of the Lilies— 
‘Thy Tower a Lily. Se 
Ce AR Bae 
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MR. BROWN’S BROTHER. 


Mi* BROWN was sitting alone in her drawing-room when Marian 
entered. The room was even shabbier and more cheerless than 
when last she had seen it, and its mistress more bent and wrinkled. 
Perhaps the bright spring sunshine was trying to both. Last time the 
kindly red glow of the fire had set off the once handsome furniture to the 
best advantage, and lent a faint flush of colour to the thin old face, which 
still showed traces of a severe style of beauty. Now the grate was empty, 
and the room cold, in spite of the sunshine, that poured in through the 
threadbare curtains. 7 
Mrs. Brown sat close by the hearth, wrapped ina thick shawl. Her 
voice took its most querulous tone as she greeted her visitor. 
“It is kind of you to come so often to see a poor old woman like me.” 
“It is a great pleasure,’ answered Marian. “Besides, I am so eager to 
hear what news you have from California. Is your son coming soon ?” 
_ “My poor George! No one ever had such ill-luck. Everything was 
arranged, he had even written to the Cunard office for berths— when 
_the great reservoir above his ranch burst, sweeping away the work of 
years,” | 
“How dreadful! Dear Mrs. Brown, I am sorry for you. Of course, 
that will delay his coming ?”’ 2 | , | 
7 “Delay! It makes it impossible. Such a catastrophe means ruin. 
My poor boy! If ever any man earned stccess, he has. For ten long 
years he has toiled night and day to make his way ina strange country, 
among an alien people; and, in spite of all his struggles, he has failed. 
His wife’s health has given way, his sons are too old to run wild without 


proper education, and this last blow is crushing.” 


“Poor fellow, it is hard luck for him. But it must be some comfort 





~ 


to have such a generous Grithes: You have often told me how much 


Mr. Brown helps him.” 


* 


“Robert merely does his duty ; ; and his success makes poor George’ 3 


lot seem harder. Robert lives at home, surrounded by every luxury. His . 


work is easy, and well paid, any fool could do it. And, lately, he has - 


begun to grudge his brother the bare necessaries of life.” 

Mrs. Brown glanced sharply at Marian, as if she suspected a conaneaia 
between her and her son’s new reluctance to devote all his earnings to his 
unfortunate brother, = ae , 

“No,” she went on, with growing bitterness, “Robert is neither generous 
to his brother, nor dutiful to me. This very morning , when we received 
George’ s heart-broken letter, he coldly refused to help him any more. ee 
knew that he had a large sum laid by to buy his partnership with, but he 
would not promise to let George have it I suppose he thinks of marrying, 
and that is why he has become SO is ~But-l told him that no nice : 
girl would look at a plain middle- aged man, who could only afford to 
support a wife by the sacrifice of his old mother and starving: brother.” 

Marian looked a little impatient. : pea 3 oo 

“What did Mr. Brown do? Has he agreed to send his” brother the 
money, after all?” | pe | 

“Not yet. His‘firm sending are him to San Francisco on business ; ; SO. 
he will take it out with him. Poor George, he is so high-spirited, it will 
be bitter to him to take ‘help from Robert. When it came through me, I 
could always soften it with loving words; but Robert has no fd. 1d = 
hope he will be gentle.”’ | 

“Well, perhaps Mr. Brown will be able to give his brother. such goed 
advicé lookers-on always see most of the game, you know, that his 
br other may get on better in future; and so be saved the humiliation of ; 


4 aE 


begging for money again,” 


® 





“Oh, Robert could never help George ‘in that way! George is much 
| cleverer than he; and has been since their school-days.. He used to ee 
ie ‘home a prize every-y ear; while Robert, for all his plodding, never got one.’ 
Marian rose, and began looking at the row of photographs on the mantel- 
“piece. There were none of Mr. Brown, who certainly was not such a good 


“subject as his handsome brother. George was there at every stage ; 


e - looking best, perhaps, in the pictur esque Western dress that always struck 


Marian as alittle theatrical. His wife and children completed the row. 


i Alt was rather a pity that no family group had been taken. Mrs. George 


z would have looked less hard with a baby on her knee ; but her photograph 


: had not been taken since her matriage, ten. years ago. 


- Mrs. Brown sighed as she looked at. the portrait in Marian’s and 7 
A “Poor George! His marriage was the only imprudent step he ever : 
a took. ‘He was so fascinating that I am not. surprised Clarissa could not 

2 resist Bint: and so chivalrous that when he saw the poor girl so desperately 
= 11 love, he could. not help throwing all prudent scruples to the winds, and 
- “marrying her without a penny. aa oe, 
: Marian made no answer, thinking of the elder brother, who could not 


afford a wife while he had to support a sister-in-law and her tribe bi 


children. 


2 g 7 = “Must you be going now, my dear ?- Ihoped you would have stay ed to 


o hae Will you post this letter on your way home? I wrote to-day, when 


I could not be supposed to think of anything but this terrible disaster, 


oe becaus se I waut Robert's coming to be a surprise to the dear boy. He is 


; $0 warm- Woatted he would feel hurt if he knew Robert had been doing 


Re business i in San Francisco before making any effort to see him. It would 


bea pity if the first moments of the meeting, after long years of separation, 


: _ were embittered by the thought of Robert’s selfish coldness.” — 
/ Marian duly. pee the e letter to George Brown, San Pasquale, California ( 


& 








Then she went back to the gay little flat she shared with her brother. How | 
homelike it looked after Mrs. Brown’s dreary house. Marian had a talent 
for making the best of things; and, though Frank was not earning a 
quarter as much as Mr. Brown, there was no comparison between the 


comfort of their homes. 


Marian’s wrath overflowed at dinner. 


“It is too bad the way Mrs. Brown runs down her son. He can’t help 
his brother’s misfortunes, and he always has to pay for them. Yet she 
never ceases grumbling at him. Iam glad he is going to America, and 
I hope he will find a wife there. She actually told me to-day that he 
would have no right to marry, as it is his duty to support his brother.” 

“By Jove! Marian, she must have suspected you of designs on poor 
old Bobby. Who would have thought it? She is a shrewd old soul.” 

“Don’t be horrid, Frank. But one can’t help feeling angry when oue 
hears her so unfair tohim. She always talks of his easy life, but he works 
hard at his office, and often brings home piles of papers that keep him up. 
till quite late. She tells me that, herself. And the house is getting so 
shabby. She grudges every penny spent on making things nice for him. 
All she cares for is saving money to send to her beloved George.” 

“Well, poor fellow, this last misfortune is bad enough.” 

“Oh yes. But George’s ill-luck is always like a chapter from the last 
novel. Once the train that was taking his money to New York was ‘held 
up’ by brigands, who got clean away with the cash.” | 

‘How stohy-hearted you are, my Marian! . Poor old Mrs. Brown little 
knows what a first-class hypocrite you are, when you Coe to her with 
such deep sympathy.” 

“Nonsense. Of course I am sorry for her; and I know that her son 


George is unlucky; but she might be fair to Mr. Brown. He pays the 


piper, after all; and has not the advantage of the romantic réle, It is 








not his fault that the City and Suburban isn’t ‘held up,’ to give him at 


¥ 


_ opportunity of showing Qi oe So 
Marian felt disappointed in her brother. Men are allalike. It was 


ridiculous that a girl could not speak of even a confirmed bachelor of 
_ more than middle age, without being exposed to their coarse wit. No one 
could feel romantic about Mr. Brown. But he was so good and honest, 

one could not help liking him. And it was hard that he should slave. 


_ away all his life fora cross old mother, and a brother who was never the 


- better for all his sacrifices. To Marian’ s practical mind, it seemed horrible 


that the money that might bey a partuership for Mr. Brown, should melt 
away in his brother’s hands. a oe 
Several weeks passed. livery ae brought Mrs. Brown a letter froin 
het eldest SOU ; but he never meutioned-any meeting with his brother. 
At last, when she heard that he had actually bought his partnership si since 
he had been i in San Francisco, her wrath knew no bounds. : 
a | Marian herself was perplexed. Somehow fhe idea.of: Mr. Brown 
S “showing a commonsense, business-like selfishness did not please fier. - It 
“was true as a partner he would be in a better position for helping his” 


"brother; but, if that were his motive, why did he not allude to eruee! f 


cit was unkind, when his mother was eager for news of him. ah eet as 


One day when Marian came home, she found her brother hos with 


“laughter over a foreign letter. 3 | 
“Tt’s from Bill Trevor, Marian. He has seen George. Ha, ha, ha.” 


: “Well, what’s the joke?” 
* * “Listen. ‘I have just run across old Bobby Brown ; who would have 


"thought of his turning up here? Least of all as Euchre Joe’s brother! 


eat seems that astute young man has been playing it rather low on his 


ne Feel for years ; getting money for his ranch in the air, and the wife and 


= - children who live nowhere else. Bobby talked of it in perfect good faith, 


men 
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{ asking how far it was to San Pasquale; and if I knew his brother. I said 
| “No” at first, not suspecting him of any connection with the aforesaid 
E.J. While we were talking, the brother joined us; and—then the band 
played. , 

“<T remember, now, some of us asking Euchre Joe where his oof-bird 


nested. He always came up smiling, after the most knock-down blows 


from the gambling god. He said: 
«« «Well, I flatter myself that I know a trick or two. I’ve pigeons in 
England I can pluck by mail. You should see their feathers fly. I write 


harrowing descriptions of my misfortunes. Sometimes I’m ‘held up’ on 


eee te _— ee 


my way to deposit my hard-earned savings in the bank. Sometimes my 





BS oa 


wife and children are stricken by a terrible illness. It was diphtheria 
once, and I wrote in a hand trembling with fatigue, after days and nights 
spent in watching over my dear ones. The family business always does 
the trick. I really was engaged to a girl ten years ago, and had sent her 
photo. home before we quarrelled. After that, I picked up a job lot of 
children’s portraits at a sale, and I send one home from time to time. 
Now that my reservoir has burst, the future of the charming crowd is fe 
rather dark. I get the misfortunes ready made from the last Californian 3 


27 Be 


story I have read; but, for style, I guess Bret Harte isn’t in it with me. 
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“ROUGE ET NOIRE.” 


r ys a HIS is not a story, it is merely an episode—an episode in the life of a 

3 . very common-place young woman. She was far too uninteresting 
to be the heroine of any romance, she was not even pretty, still Nature 
had bestowed upon her one gift, perhaps as a recompense for such other- 
wise niggardly behaviour, and that one gift was—charm. 

This to some women would have been a great boon, but Nature in this 
case had made a mistake ; what opportunities were there for charm within 
the narrow confines of a country vicarage ? 

Even if there had been opportunities, her mother would have 


discouraged them; she was a very practical woman, at times methodical, 


5 
} 
if 
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a great virtue in a country vicar’s wife, especially when dispensing 
charity. She ruled her family with a rod of iron; that rod was the fifth 


commandment. In her eyes it was‘out of all proportion to the other 


"oS reesieseasinaaanaee 
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nine, except perhaps the sixth, even the fourth and tenth melted under 
its fierce rays, still they are apt to get rusty in a country vicarage, where 
wants are many and pleasures few. : : | ae 

But at last Nature’s gift was to have a fair trial—she was to live the © , 
moment of her life. Her mother had arranged everything; the other | 


children were to stay with their aunt, while she and her mother travelled 





under the kind care of Dr. Lunn. Her cup of happiness was full to the 
‘brim ; to go abroad—to spend three whole weeks on the Riviera—it all 
seemed like a dream; even her mother thawed, and if only her poor father 
had lived to see her joy it might have kindled a spark of happiness in an 
otherwise cheerless life. 3 | 


But we are forgetting Rouge et Noire; they too were under the kind 


care of Dr. Lunn, and she had christened them during their second week 
on the Riviera, in fact thier first night at Monte Carlo, Before that, they 
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had only been two of ‘the others,” but now they had begun to be a part 
of her life. 

“Rouge” was fifty-four, ‘““Noire’ twenty-six. ‘Rouge’ was well-off, in 
fact some said rich. She thought him plain. He was something in the 
City, and had the reputation of being a sharp man of business, still her 
mother said his little grey eyes denoted honesty, although his agressive 
red beard might show temper; on the whole he was a very ordinary-looking 
little man. 

Now “Noire” was quite different ; he was not ordinary-looking like his 
uncle, on the contrary for a City man he looked almost distinguished. 
She felt there could be no doubt about his honesty, although there might 
be some about his business capabilities. He occupied a small position in 
his uncle’s office, but now had begun to occupy a greater position in her 
heart, neither proved lucrative. Like her he had never been abroad 
before, and was still wondering at his uncle’s sudden fit of generosity and | 
seeking a reason for it. Naturally she found much in common with him, 
one can make many discoveries in a week, and so he found. Her charm 
began to wake from its long forced sleep and rose like a giant refreshed. 
Its power worked wonders, both uncle and nephew succumbed to its spelj, 


the one after'a long, the other after a brief struggle. The discovery 


frightened her, but her mother for. a time was delighted. 


There came a lull, for three whole days she drained the cup of happiness 
to the dregs, then it was rudely snatched from herlips. The storm broke, 
family duties were hurled before her eyes, the needs of her young brothers 
and sisters were painted in glowing colours, and the charms of her elderly 
admirer in slightly more subdued shades. The brief struggle was fierce, 
but custoni was too strong for her, and eventually the fifth commandment 
won as it had done so many times before. She remembered her duty, but 


forgot the blue of the sea, the scent of the flowers, the light of the sun; 


* 








10 more for her were the joys of the Siren City, two lives wete sacrificed 


onthe stern altar of duty, but what did it matter? 


3 Z Romance has no place in the breast of a hard-working country vicar’s 
widow, one who had suffered and who was determined to rescue her child 
| even from herself ; but she had no wish to be rescued from herself, she 
thought of the red beard and for a short time longed to die, but her’s was 


° not a life for mock heroics. Soon she realized that every cloud has a 


oe silver lining, and that she need not be kissed often, besides she was young, 


oat would not last for PVE ee 

Wealth is a wonderful narcotic, and Time heals all. She is almost 
happy now, for soon one becomes used to any colour—even red. Her 
nephew she seldom sees, he has his work at tl he office ; perhaps it is as 
well. Her mother is still delighted, and- every morning and evening 
remembers the name of Dr. Ijin; no longer does she shudder at the 
dreadful name of Monte Carlo. : Ce 

‘Yet ‘still the sun shines there, and the sea sparkles, for the bead has 
passed by, and the Siren. City reigns in eternal splendour over her tiny 
kingdom, a kingdom small in compass but great in mysteries. 
: This humble episode has no place in that mighty list, only for a moment 
had this girl’s life strayed from its accustomed groove, and Nature had 
exacted the penalty ; her life was set in other lines, and sucha setting 


wan: too bright for so poor a jewel, it dimmed the lustre, for she was. 


_ neither good, beautiful, nor clever, she was merely common-place. 


rye) 
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R, KENNEDY Cox. 





LINES ON A STAMP ALBUM. 
_ FOR MY NIECE. 


|Priend. 
What ees we here? A lot of little ee 

Of painted es marked with smudgy ink : 
‘How you can give yourself SO many airs 


Au 


Because you’ ve oo all these, a cannot think! 


i, 


Collector. 
‘Ves, squares of painted paper, you may say; 
Letters and stamips are only ink and paper, 
Heroes and beauties are but human clay, 


— And life is breath, and breath i is only vapour. 


But look again, , for have you noted all 
This modest book contains? Consider well ; 
Great thoughts may often lie in compass ce 


Say, have these tiny squares: no tale to tell? 


~ 
. 


From many lands and many climes they come, 
From English | homes, and foreign towns afar ; ; 
Some brought the joyful news of peace, and : some, 


The sad and awful messages of war. 


ae speak of many governments and thrones, 


OF life and travel in a hundred modes, 
Done under frosty, ay, and fiery ZONES, 


‘With many customs and with many codes. - 


x 





bate a 


Here girlish ‘Withelmina smiles sedate, 

There the boy- king , the hope of Spain, is seen, 
“And here for many a year hath kept her state, 

Our own most gracious and most glorious Guten 
Kaiser and Czar, Sultan and President, 

Have given their portraits to this gallery, 
‘That seems in miniature to represent 


Of modern annals the epitome. 


‘ Here also many a beast and bird we view, 
_ Emblems of realms from Amazon to Nile, 
"Peacock: and eagle, deer and kangaroo, 
Beaver and seal and scaly crocodile. 
Here camels o’er the Sudan desert stride, | 
‘There the proud ocean- liner cuts the foam, 
_ The long train labours up the steep ‘divide’, 
All pening letters on | from home to home. 
Here, too, the charioteer of classic Greece, 
Old Egypt’s sphinx, Arabia’s palm, we ‘see; 
‘The olive branch that binds the brows of peace, : 
Or the bright laurel wreaths of vidtory. 


Then look again with more discerning eyes, 


- Here’ ‘Ss matter much for pondering and reflection ; 


* 


“Learn harmless tastes not lightly to despise, 


_ And help me with my little stamp collection. 


‘T. H. WARREN. 
Haster, 1900, 


r 





A DIGEST OF THE FUTURE LEGAL SYSTEM. 


¢ ‘N° Mr. Bloggs,” was the very firm reply of the ex-Lady Arethusa . < 
Beauchampneys to the Prime Minister’s haughty proposal of ee 
marriage. That worthy was astounded. He, the first among Se a 
the Prime Minister of the United Counties of Great Britain to be refused _ 
by the daughter of a mere ex-peer! The idea was preposterous—almost — “ 
impossible—‘‘By Heaven, it shall be impossible,” muttered the enraged 
demagogue. The lady had already left him. 
Mr. Bloggs hastened to his official apartments in peosauins Buildings, 
now—since the King’s income, together with those of his subjects, halk 
been limited to 41000 annually—a place of - residence for any ‘State 
Official who chose to apply for rooms. Once in his study, the angry | 
politician began to dictate into a phonograph the provisions of a Bill to : a 
be at once brought before the House “to render a State supervision ire , 
Matrimony compulsory with Ieee to members of the Former Upper Z 
Classes.” | 7 oe 
Three days later the Bill was - passed—no Lords now to ae out 
‘popular measures—the King, practically a prisoner in one wing of St. 
James’s Palace, was compelled by the brutal menaces and actual violence = 
of Messrs. Bloggs, Coghorse and Muggles, His Majesty’s nominal “Min- Z a - 
-isters,” to sign the Bill, and the new law was promulgated. 
Then, and only then did blank and utter despair face the entry and 
ex-nobility—till then their children at least had been spared contamin- 
ation, but now—to have to admit persons like Muggles or Coghorse to 
the family circle—blue blood—defilement. ; 
v= "She person, who, but for the Titles and Distindiions Act 
of 1948, would have been Duke of Wessex was inarticulate with rage: five 


decrepit ex-peers or baronets actually died on hearing of the monstrous 
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inéastite, and a lady—the daughter of an ex-Earl—drowned herself in | 
order to escape a compulsory union with a local magistrate—for, since the . 
Act of 1943 ‘‘To reduce Class-Influence in the Rural Districts’—these | 
officers were recruited from among the personal friends of Ministers— 
usually most abominable scoundrels. The best of them could only be 
called ‘well meaning,” the majority did not rise above being “worthy,” 
some were barely “respectable.” 
The Upper Classes had been the object of aah legislature for a decade 
—or ever since the Radical Reds had come to power after the long Tory 
ascendancy in 1940. A rebellion on the abolition of the Game Laws in 
1941 had only been averted by wholesale executions of Peers and country 
gentlemen—a million special constables, armed with revolvers, had barely 
mastered the moneyed classes in 1942, when all incomes were reduced to 
£1000 a year—and that only after fearful massacres of unfortunate 
plutocrats in Park Lane. 
Not even the 1948 Titles Act, or the Act of 1946, making Fox-hunting 
criminal, and the rearing of Pheasants in private grounds a capital crime A 
_ —although both had provoked armed risings of squires and game-keepers | 
in the Shires and elsewhere—produced the same effect as the infamous 
‘Marriage Act now carried, to suit Bloggs’ convenience. : 
ee But the ex-Upper Classes were helpless, a paternal Governinent had 
deprived them of means of resistance—their gun-racks were empty—many 
of their leaders had been executed after the risings of ’41, ’42—’43, and 
’46—’48,—also every person who would have borne a title, or who would 
have had more than £3000 a year under the old regime, had to support . 
one to five policemen in his house—these were changed weekly, and 3 “ 
consisted mostly of former convicts. | ~ 4 
Bloggs had made sure of his majority by having his political opponents | 
in the House executed after the ’41 rising, and, by disfranchising their 








constituencies, suppressed all hot-beds of Toryism—drowning them where 


necessary, in blood. | 
He then accused the Kine of complicity with the insurrection, and had — 
imposed a virtual imprisonment upop his Majesty, compelling him (it was on ioe 
whispered, by means of torture) to sign his revolutionary measures. Heo. ap 
did this, thinking that by that means the Acts would be rendered less 
unpalatable to those chiefly concerned. : 
In a lonely glen in the Grampians, five kilted figures were conversing . 
in low tones. | oo | | 
The ex-Duke of Mac Dudle was suggesting that a certain number of his 
former clansmen were loyal to Mac Call’em Once More and perhaps— 
The ex Marquis of Foozle said that some John o’Groatians still regarded 
the name of “The Haggis” with affection, and the ex-Dukes of MacWraith 
and McGargle thought that between them the Clan Bogie migut be got 
together. The fifth figure—the ex-Harl of Pantechnicon said that he 
had hidden a considerable sum in gold, having had warning of the In- 
comes Act of 1942—and that with it they might surreptitiously buy rifles | 
from Germany. : : aa has 
Said Foozle: ““‘We must rescue the King and get Him up dere, oF diag 
Bloggs is capable of forcing him. to use his influence with the Southern | 
Lords to oppose us. | | 
Ae sy Oe * % * ~ 
Mr. Bloggs was roused at dead of night by incessant clang of telephone — 
bell—“‘The King has been kidnapped.” . tthe King.) was blogs 
reply. After cursing his informant, he went to bed, and next day took a © 
long-premeditated step in proclaiming. a Republic (with himself as ne 
President), hanging a Cabinet-Minister who ventured to protest. ‘The 


same evening however, he was much annoyed to hear that the King had 








about to be erected on an artificial island in the Thames. 


pursuit—Riots at Epsom froim the same cause. 


lurking regard for horse-racing in London.. 








c 3 Leno Wynding. 


through the Bankruptcy Court. Bloggs saw them now 





-atrived at Perth, where he had revealed that:all the Radical Bills had been 


= ‘ - passed on compulsion ; that he had distnissed the Ministry, and appointed 


: 3 ; ee 
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a new one (at Perth) consisting mainly of insurgent Lords; lastly that he 


was marching, at the head of 30,000 armed Highlanders, on Edinburgh. 


or earn pu ae eens Se ee 


For the second time in the year Bloggs was astounded—he, however, 
recovered himself and issued an edict suppressing all newspapers except 
the Daly Muse (Government Organ), A/endacity, and the Evening Zailer. 
He then had special constables sworn in, throughout Whitechapel and the 


Isle of Dogs; and saw about the pedestal of a statue to himself which was 


That night he learnt the King had been received with transports of joy 
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by the Provost of Hdinburgh, and that 200,000 men—armed—had joined 
him; that the troops in garrison—scottish by some mischance—had 
surrendered and acclaimed the King, on hearing the bag-pipes play ‘‘The 
Cock o’ the North.” A serious rising had also occurred at Doncaster 
where the inhabitants had been intensely anti-Bloggs since the Race 


Horse Act of 1944—suppressing horse-racing as being an aristocratic 


a 


Some sporting editors were hanged in the Park at once, to quiet any 


Again Bloggs was aroused at midnight: this time by stones through 
his windows. He found Buckingham Buildings surrounded by a mighty 


mob—actors, actresses, scene-shifters all under the leadership of ex-Sir 


os = The Theatres Act of 1949 had forbidden any play in which a character 
oe had a title, or which aroused historical memories—which did not praise 
ae | and glorify Bloggs—and compelled all seats to be free. Only the richest 
Actor Managers could support the strain, and already several had gone 


the actors 
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longing t to play Hamlet, the actresses yearning to wear dpesies they id 

not pay for—but forbidden to do so by Act of Parliament. AS he watched 

he saw a huge mob approach, disorderly in the extreme. ' “Aha—the 

special constables’ —N Omit, was the drivers of hansom-cabs, thrown out. 

of work by an Ordinance forbidding persons to ride in cabs open in front : 

as tending to unduly elevate them in the eyes of their fellow- “men. o 
The: whole crowd of artistes and cabmen began to howl for his blood, 

- and the telephone apprised. him of the fact that the men of Lancashire Ss 

had risen against the Act prohibiting Coursing as being “‘one of the sports | 

_ patronised by the Upper Classes.” fo More news: followed, but the 


terrified Bloggs could not hear it, owing to ‘the noise - outside—for the % 


crossing-sweepers. had arrived. : 3 
ee < a Ee % 
‘By the King’ s command, all that could be discovered of Bloggs’ r remains | 
was buried in Woking Cemetary, and on the same oe, appeared the 


following notice in the revived “Morning Post” : 


Vavassor-de- ‘Vere—Beauchampneys. On the 14th. inst. his Grace the a 


Duke of Seven Dials and Bow to the Lady Arethusa Beauchampneys, 
dau. of the Duke of Mac Dudle, at St. George’ 8 Chapel, Windsor, in the: 


- 
. 


presence of His Mey and the Court. 


x 





Faint, in the trees, the wan wind sighs; _ 
Spring her joys to the Autumn denies; 


Perished they rest where the first leaves are lying. . 


» 


Life with her lips to the cold earth is crying _ 
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Out of the shadow shines 
Never a light to be mine: 


emer’ 
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et ee a We, 
_ My love that is free ever pines 


+ 
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tS be trammelled in meshes of thine. 


. te 


—t 


> Stats in the heaven pale, 


.° Hopes in my bosom wane, © 


rs Death, canst thou only remain! — 


obits of wong 4 


 -Lusnre GRIBBLE. | 





“When the Moon is ; burning bright, he 


y 


On the sorrow-stricken Sea, 
In the dark autumnal Night, | 

7 (hy demi) Sa ee 
ol iste’ sa melancholy message that is borne upon the blast, 
| There’ sa sad reiteration of the Music of the Past— 


_ And it penetrates my ear 
With a cadence that I io 
W With an Echo from the drear- 


Long ago 


I would wander, I would roam 


oe that dim and distant shore 


ee the melody should come 


Nevermore. Poors 


- 


Miserere! Oy the dreary, 63 the passionate. refrain ; 


How it shivers thro’ the darkness with a a plenitude of pain! ! SS 


¥ 


And my bliss is turned to. gall, 
And my spirit faints and re 


ae my neighbour, paverh the wall, 


Playing Scales! 





THE PLAINT OF THE ANGELS. 


’Neath infant form and sunny hair, 
"Neath rose-bud mouth and gentle eye, 
You hid your angel. friends, and there 
You left us desolate to die; 
To paths and projects of your own 
You turned, and in your rocky heart 
You set a barrier of stone 


To hold us evermore apart. 


Oh, know you not, that all the toil 
Which art may bear, or wealth may buy, 
May not, ‘neath heaven, do ought than spoil 
The forms they seek to beautify? 
Unhewn, unpictured and untold 
Of human hand, we work our spell 
On mocking lips, which look most cold, 


And weary eyes, which most repel. 


~~, 


All beauteous things, the grey-beard sea _ 
In bowing rage, the pointing peaks, 

The boundless plain, and every tree 
Which blossoms with the summer weeks, 

The dawn-glad birds, the nightly bell, 
Old fears and fancies, which we trace 

- From doubting childhood,’strive to tell, 

The secret of our splendid face, 





Let not our voice be glad i in vain, 


Let not your. thousand tyrant loys: 


Compel your spirits, in their pain 
To strip from life its silent joys, 


‘Spurn not to quaff the angels’ cup, | 
And see, with such a, potion blessed, 
A ‘heaven, when you get you up, 


_ A heaven, when you seek your rest. _ 


Oh men. with hearts to. love and care, 

Strip off the shrouds wherein we. lie, 
Strip off those infant eas SO. fair, 

- Which charm your feeble serutiny, 
Strip off the life you bid us lead — 

oii speechless stone and soulless hue, 
Our beauty, it is yours, ‘our need 


Hs not of. worship, but of you. 


= m x 


Your beauty, it is ours, yours grace— 
. That: little gift, wherewith we bless 

Your barren souls—shall paint the fac 
Of our unpictured loveliness 


Forget us: not, and when your gaze 


nt death shall | scan the way ae trod, 


-Perchance the image of. your days 
Shall be ‘the ‘image of your God. 





_ WOMANLY WOMEN. © . 


Tis. said—and I haven’ E a doubt it is ftte— * 
That the best of all things, speaking humanly, 
2) a woman whom - nature and art both endue — 


With the charm we denominate “womanly.” 


- 


a r 2 


Girls now- a-days learn mathematics and Greek, 
And talk to their parents presumin ty 
On queer moral problems with wisdom they speak, 


~~ But still ‘twere more wise to be womanly. 


* 


| While other § girls bike and iy cricket perhaps, 


In manners and dress they are too manly. 


a 


Dear girls, fools of men can be ‘jolly g good chaps,” 


But you—only you—can be womanly. 


| Yet some still : survive, (they a are fast growing rare, 
- Such chances before very few men lie ; )- 
To teach future ages how sweet wonien were _ 


_ Before they forgot to be womanly. 


or. 


au << | 
Young g Stephen has read what I’ve written above, 
He says: “That last verse is a bloomin’ lie; 


| There 's lots of. girls left whom to know i is to love, 
And if that’s not, what is—being womanly ?’ 


ee 


x 


a rose my opinion was fairly expresst, 
— But, (though at his verdict I fume inly) 
- Young Stephen says this, and he’s bound to know best, 


_ So whatever man woos must be womanly. 


Eustace DAVIES. 
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INDSOR 





| | Gia nds alone as 
| 8 The Iflustrated Magazine 
for Men and Women. 











ITS STORIES— Serial and Short alike-—are by the leading Novelist of the day; Its : 
| is : Articles, ranging over every branch of our complex modern life, are by recognized 
Specialists; Its Illustrations represent the high-water mark of current Black-and- 








| us White Art. 
1 These features combine to make The Windsor’s contents, month by month, a popular 
: feature in circles that are weary of the trivialities of the common-place periodicals. 
In addition to its strong interests for MEN and WOMEN, the Windsor makes a 
. feature of publishing the Best Studies of Child-Liife that the modern cult of youth 
g has yet produced in fictional literatare, 
TH E WINDSOR’S « recent und Sitcent t Contributors erate :. 
Rupyvarp KrPrinc Hay CAINE | AnrHony Horx 
>. Ry CROCKHIT W. W. JACOBS Guy BooTHBY 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE A. ConaAN DoyLE IAN MACLAREN 
se Max PEMBERTON H. SETON MERRIMAN | E. PHitiaps OPPENHEIM 
| 3 / BRET HARTE RIDER HAGGARD GILBERT PARKER 
; a RoBERtT BARR JEROME K. JEROME MAx ADELER 
| 2 | Mrs. F. A. STEEL - NESBIT Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 
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